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Market Economy and Mass Literacy 

Revisiting Innis's Economics of Communication 
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From the perspective of the cone eptuat frame work developed by Flarold A Innis, the pursuit of mass literacy in the context 
of the so-called 'globalisation' of the Indian economy calls for analysis at a number of levels. The advantages that a literate 
population offers to the growth of a market economy form a central theme of this paper. At a different level the discussion 
covers the implications of becoming literate in terms of what is there to reach In addition to this generalised question, 
the discussion also looks at the specific problems of survival and development that the illiterates and neotiterates face in 
the emerging political economy. 


A SUSTAINED official push for achieve- 
ment of mass literacy has come at a time 
when the Indian economy is being speedily 
'opened up' for penetration by the world 
capitalist system. This historical coinci- 
dence calls for analysis. The purpose of this 
paper is to examine this coincidence with a 
view to widening the customary scope of 
discussions on literacy. As a first step to- 
wards building the conceptual apparatus 
needed for this analysis, we need to distin- 
guish the logical implications of mass lit- 
eracy from its historical implications. 

By 'logical' implications I mean the out- 
comes or benefits associated with literacy in 
a generalised sense. These benefits are com- 
monly supposed to accrue privately to the 
individual who becomes literate. Typically, 
these benefits are portrayed as intellectual 
or cognitive capacities that literacy is said to 
generate and enhance Once these capacities 
have been created, they are expected to act 
as a basis for certain changes in the behaviour 
and personality of the literate individual. 
Effects on the individual are linked, in the 
theory 1 of 'logical' effects of literacy, to the 
aggregate benefits that mass literacy brings 
to society as a whole, to its productive 
capacities and its politics and culture. It is 
believed that mass literacy can take society 
to a new stage of 'development'. 

From a 'historical' perspective, the im- 
portant question to ask in the context of 
mass literacy is; ' When did a society acquire 
mass literacy?' Such a question asks us to 
connect mass literacy with other character- 
istics of a society which were undergoing 
change at the time that mass literacy was 
achieved. The hidden assumption in this 
approach is nicely expressed by Galbraith at 
the start of his recent book:' 'Life, in particu- 
lar economic life, is in a constant process of 
change, and, in consequence, the same ac- 
tion or event occurring at different times can 
lead to very different results. " 2 From a his- 
torical perspective, the timing of the attempt 
to make a society widely literate is an im- 


portant variable determining or influencing 
the effects that mass literacy might have in 
that society. Underlying this perception is 
the idea that mass literacy may not have the 
same effects in every society and at all 
times, that there is nothing universal about 
the manner in which mass literacy affects 
people's socio-economic and political 
behaviour. From a historical perspective it 
would appear that the 'logical' effects of 
mass literacy may not occur in a society if 
the economic and political changes occur- 
ring at the time of achievement of mass 
literacy arc not conducive to these effects, 

II 

In order to use the historical perspective 
in the context of India's attempts to achieve 
mass ('total') literacy by the coming turn of 
the century, I will depend to a great extent on 
the conceptual framework developed by 
Harold A Innis (1894-1952). Innis has been 
succinctly described by his only biographer 
to date as an explorer of the economic 
functions of culture.’ Innis showed through 
his numerous studies in economic history, 
and later on in his studies of different 
civilisations, that the technology of commu- 
nication affects cultural values which in- 
clude and influence economic behaviour. 
Far from being a technological determinist. 
Though he sounds like one if read piecemeal, 
Innis draws attention to the indeterminacy 
of the forces, especially values, shaping a 
course of events. His works show how the 
technology of communication, including 
transport, acts as a dominant factor interact- 
ing with other material and symbolic fac- 
tors. At times it acts as a. meta-variable, 
shaping the capacities of a social order or 
organisation for coping with the pattern of 
circumstances confronting it. 

Central to Innis's perspective on eco- 
nomic growth and development is the as- 
sumption that satellite or marginal econo- 
mies cannot be understood in the same 
manner as one understands the economy of 
the hub or the centre. This assumption arises 


out of the importance Innis attached in his 
studies in economic history to a generalised 
concept of overhead costs in relation to the 
time horizons of capital. The recognition of 
'space' and 'time' factors led him to the 
perception of 'bias' in the price system 
which, in mainstream economic theory, is 
assumed to be a highly flexible and value- 
neutral system. Innis saw that the theory of 
a neutral price system mystifies the role of 
values in shaping economic behaviour. In- 
deed, values can be described as being the 
continuous thread in Innis's works which 
otherwise cover many different terrains. 
Where do values arise? And how do they 
shape the economic and cultural organisation 
of society? These are the two questions that 
arise out of Innis's works as being of para- 
mount importance. 4 

Hie framework that Innis developed for 
analysing the development of staple-based 
economies, resulting from colonial expan- 
sion and expropriation of new geographical 
territories, treat space and time as the two 
primary dimensions of exchange. 'Space' 
implies the geographical boundaries and the 
size of the population within which a market 
or exchange of commodities develops. The 
'time' dimension implies the period that is 
expected to elapse in the process of ex- 
change. The two dimensions form a struc- 
ture in which the participants of a market 
system must function. The spatial aspect of 
the market covers the cost involved in mov- 
ing goods from where they are produced to 
where they will be used up or consumed, as 
well as the speed at which capital, or rather 
the surplus capital, can be made available 
or, literally, communicated as being avail- 
able. The temporal dimension on the other 
hand, covers the problem of recovery of 
capital invested in an exchange process. 
More complex exchanges involve several 
applications of technique, and therefore take 
a longer time to be completed, thus 'deepen- 
ing' the capital invested, as opposed to the 
'widening' involved in the spatial expan- 
sion of capital. Innis argues that there is no 
escape from value judgments being 
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recognised as a key variable involved in the 
shaping of decisions made by participants of 
an exchange process. He insists that the 
valuejudgments (on questions such as 'what 
is sufficient and therefore what is surplus 
and investible, where, and for how long a 
period of gestation?') buried in the drama of 
economic exchange arise out of the com- 
plex interplay of space and time dimen- 
sions. In general, capital 'deepening' would 
be associated with industrialism, while capi- 
tal 'widening' would be associated with 
commercialism. To this distinction between 
industrial capitalism and commercial capi- 
talism Innis attaches considerable signifi- 
cance, obviously because of the value-com- 
ponents he sees in these modes of economic 
growth. 

It is essentially this insistence on the 
value-components of different modes of 
economic organisation that found expres- 
sion in Innis's later works which, unfortu- 
nately, continue to be read by many as being 
independent of his earlier economic works. 
His famous studies of the relationship be- 
tween culture and communication are rooted 
in his understanding of homo economicus 
and his criticism of neoclassical economics, 
Innis's theory of communication cannot be 
seen as a self-contained system of ideas 
which is how Marshall McLuhan, popularly 
believed to be an authentic interpreter and 
exponent of Innis's ideas, chose to see it. 5 
The fact is that Innis's theory of communi- 
cation had an empirical basis which was 
constructed in a life-time of observation 
and analysis of the political nature of 
economic processes. The influence of Marx 
on Innis was obvious, although, as in the 
case of C Wright Mills and Kenneth Burke, 
it found expression in a recognisably 
interactionist style. 6 One can cite passages 
in Marx that would show us Marx's own 
strong interest in subtler factors that shape 
man's material life, and one can say that 
the study of political economy developed 
and institutionalised at Toronto by Innis 
looked more deeply and elaborately into 
these subtler factors than Marx had. The 
method, using historical and comparative 
analysis, focusing on contradictions and the 
dynamic — that is, change-inducing — aspects 
of economic and cultural history, was similar 
to that of Marx. 7 Leaving aside the style in 
which Innis wrote, a style representing some- 
one laboriously chopping away at a vast 
block of information rather than someone 
sharing a thesis, the complimentary charac- 
ter of the insights that might accrue to us 
today from reading Marx and Innis cannot 
be missed. Especially interesting in our 
context is the attention Innis paid to the 
conflict manifested between the 'centre' or 
developed areas and the 'margins'. Such 
conflict runs parallel to, and at times in 
conjunction with, conflict between socio- 
economic classes that Marx had emphasised. 


Another influence on Innis is said to be that 
of Veblen, especially that of Veblen's con- 
trast between business and industry as two 
categories carrying distinct cultural bag- 
gage. 8 Veblen's theory of economic cycles, 
which make waste and war inevitable as- 
pects of the capitalist system, also finds 
reflection in Innis's writings. 

"I have been concerned with the possible 
extension of concepts in the special field of 
economics and in particular the concept of 
monopoly notably in knowledge." 5 This is 
how Innis described his own work in a paper 
written in the last year of his life. The 
statement captures the complex agenda of 
his voluminous and varied works. Com- 
mentators have used many different entry 
points into the edifice of Innis's ideas, and it 
would be correct to say that some of the 
entry points have proved very confusing and 
misleading, such as the ones used by 
McLuhan and other media-analysts. 10 To 
my mind, the best entry point is the concept 
of fixed capital which Innis apparently ex- 
tended to the point of making it a quasi- 
philosophical category for the study of so- 
cial organisations, indeed of the human 
condition itself. The extended concept sur- 
faced early in Innis's career. In an oft- 
quoted passage in his first major study. The 
Fur Trade in Canada, Innis indicated in a 
laconic manner how a heavy fixed capital 
can be a means of self-destruction: 

The significance of the habitat of the beaver 
in the development of the fur trade may be 
suggested. Since the beaver was an amphibi- 
ous animal, its fur was thick and abundant 
and it could be hunted in summer, although 
the fur was then much less valuable. The 
length of time required for it to arrive at 
maturity was an important factor in the de- 
struction of the supply of fur and its non- 
migratory tendencies and elaborate housing 
facilities made destruction certain. In the 
language of the economist, the heavy fixed 
capital of the beaver became a serious handi- 
cap with the improved technique of Indian 
hunting methods, incidental to the borrow- 
ing of iron from Europeans. Depreciation 
through obsolescence of the beaver's de- 
fence equipment was so rapid as to involve 
the immediate and complete destruction of 
the animal. 11 

This tongue-in-cheek passage illustrates 
the scope Innis saw in the concept of fixed 
capital and related concepts. We found in 
it a metaphor for the inert part of a system 
of organisation — the part which invites 
rigidity and inadaptability on the rest of 
the system concerned. The ultimate dan- 
ger that a heavy fixed capital invites upon 
a system is that of the formation of a 
monopoly. In Innis's framework, forma- 
tion of monopoly is the beginning of death 
even though the high point of the forma- 
tion appears to be full of glitter and joy, 
and certainly full control. Like Minerva's 
owl, the system seems to be starting on an 


impressive flight even as the dusk is gath- 
ering: Innis used this Hegelian metaphor 
as the starting sentence of his most cel- 
ebrated work. The Bias of Communica- 
tion, which was first published in 1951, 
the year before Innis died. 

The interesting thing about the concept of 
fixed capital as a metaphor is that it permits 
both empirical study and symbolic applica- 
tion. In the empirical sense, it draws atten- 
tion to the costs involved in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of any organisation 
or system, most significantly for Innis the 
dominant system of communication in a 
society or culture. In a fully functioning 
market system, some or even all the costs 
involved in the installation and maintenance 
of a system of communication may be ren- 
dered invisible; in any case, conventional 
practice of economics usually ignores or 
misses the importance of such costs. First 
are costs that in modern market economies 
are usually transferred to the state. Such 
costs are perceived as being unlikely to 
generate profit or else they are labelled as 
social activities from which it would be 
somewhat unethical to profit. Market dis- 
courses customarily mystify such costs; yet, 
once incurred, these costs radically enhance 
the potential for profit-seeking. Relevant 
examples would be the costs incurred in 
running of railways and the development of 
a television network. In a second category 
we can place the costs that help a market 
system to manage demand by exercises of 
need-arousal, need-shaping and attitude- 
building. The costs incurred in advertising 
are the prime example of this type. In Innis's 
analysis, costs incurred in transmission and 
printing of news for large-scale circulation 
arc also of this type, since "in a consumer 
goods economy news is an important device 
for the sale of advertising". 12 The costs 
involved in running of an education system 
and literacy programmes are also of this 
type, though in certain situations some of 
these costs are transferred to the share of the 
state. 

The social ecology resulting from the 
major enterprises of different kinds illus- 
trated above can be characterised as the 
symbolic part of the fixed capital locked in 
them. By social ecology I mean the value- 
system, common attitudes, and the proce- 
dures entrenched in a system. As the given 
context of all decisions to be made, the 
ecology can be viewed as representing the 
overhead cost of the decisions permitted by 
it. For instance, dependency on literate com- 
munication and procedures involves impor- 
tant overheads which are both physical (such 
as paper) and symbolic (such as the long and 
complex procedures of legal institutions). 
Returning to Innis's own usage, he saw the 
function of fixed capital and the overheads 
peculiar to a fixed capital in terms of the 
creation of a bias in the system, the nature of 
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the bias being shaped by the nature of the 
fixed capital. 

Innis made a broad, two-fold classifica- 
tion of the biases that fixed capital, in its 
broad sense, of a society introduces. One is 
the bias of time or organisation of temporal 
continuity, and the other is the bias of space 
or exercise of control over different, far- 
flung regions. 15 The two biases have con- 
trasting implications for politics and cul- 
ture, and certainly the economy. A time- 
biased political order is characterised by 
loose, decentralised, but hierarchical struc- 
ture of decision-making. On the other hand, 
space-biased social orders present the pros- 
pect of a rigid, centralised structure, featur- 
ing egalitarian behaviour and norms. Tech- 
nique, according to Innis, is the crucial 
aspect of the fixed capital entrenched in a 
culture or civilisation shaping its bias. Just 
as in the purely economic context, the devel- 
opment of technique, for example in trans- 
port, would determine the relative emphasis 
on capital-deepening versus capital-widen- 
ing and the value-components of the two 
kinds of emphases, similarly in the subtler 
contexts of modes of communication, the 
technique? on which a society depends for 
acquisition, storage and dissemination of 
information would shape its bias in favour 
of time or space. Andeitherbias would carry 
a baggage of values. Indeed, civilisation or 
culture is nothing but a certain pattern of 
values, the patterning being the result of the 
particular bias inherent in the mode of com '- 
munication in which a culture lets its fixed 
capital, overheads, and unused capacities 
accumulate. 

The distinction between oral and written 
means of organising information and social 
relationships acquires deep complexity in 
Innis's analysis, which is very different 
from the analyses that have been offered by 
writers such as Havelock and Ong. 14 Innis 
permits no simple contrast between the oral 
and the written even though he acknowl- 
edges that oral communication is coterminus 
with the time bias while literate communi- 
cation assists spatial organisation. 'Innis 
would like us to go deeper — towards locat- 
ing the media in which either oral or written 
communication takes place and towards the 
techniques used by these media. The same 
medium can have different historical ef- 
fects, depending, among other things, on the 
technique used in that medium. Writing on 
clay tablets or parchment promoted conti- 
nuity or the time bias, whereas in the context 
of printing, especially the printing of news- 
papers, writing promotes space-bias and 
present-mindedness. Another special point 
to note is that Innis did not propose harmo- 
nious development of the two biases as a 
solution to the problem of survival, but 
rather the possibility of countervailing forces 
being permitted to offset cither bias and to 
contain the tendency towards the formation 


of monopoly of knowledge that is suited to 
a medium. 

The opposite of a state of balance between 
countervailing forces, in the Innisian scheme, 
is monopoly. Expanding the scope of the 
usual meaning of the term in economics, 
Innis applied it to signify the dominance of 
a medium of communication in a social 
system. Neill's interpretation and summary 
of Innis's usage may be of help here: "In 
such a case (ie, where one medium of 
communication acquires an overwhelmingly 
dominant role) the firms and industries may 
be perfectly competitive but the medium 
itself as the dominant channel of intercourse 
monopolises information and, in conse- 
quence, the general climate of opinion, with 
the effect that one civilisation (organisation 
of values) and its vested interests are en- 
trenched." 5 The kindof analysis Innis pre- 
sents of the history of civilisations is cru- 
cially dependent on identification of the 
vested interests associated with a certain 
medium of communication and the 
institutionalisation that results from its domi- 
nance. Interests vested in a medium thus 
provide us with a basis to predict the future 
of a social order. The institutions embody- 
ing the vested interests also provideorganiscd 
expressions of the value-system inherent in 
the medium of communication. Economic 
and cultural values thus become readable' 
for prediction and sometimes for corrective 
action. 

Innis's conceptual framework presents 
the modern democratic state as primarily a 
space-biased institution. The fact that lib- 
eral democracy and the modern state are 
part of the industrial revolution as it un- 
folded in the specific circumstances of Eu- 
rope ought to persuade us to see it as a key 
institution maintained toovercome the con- 
tradictions of capitalism, especially the price- 
system. The character and capacities of the 
modern state grew in response to the diffi- 
culties that surfaced in the process of capital 
deepening. These difficulties were all part 
of the enormous uncertainties involved in 
the heavy investments made by entrepre- 
neurs against the prospects of long-deferred 
recoveries. Reverses and losses resulting 
from rapid advancement of technique re- 
quired institutional mechanisms which 
would ensure maintenance of the status quo, 
often by use of force, letalone by legitimising 
symbolic actions for maintenance of peace 
in the face of open expropriation in periph- 
eral areas known as colonies, 

Innis recognised the tragic dilemma in 
which the modem state is chronically caught: 
the dilemma of being overtly committed to 
overcoming the rigidities of the price sys- 
tem by institutionalised means while be- 
coming increasingly equipped, as a result of 
improvement in technology, to use force as 
a means to prevent impending losses and the 
collapse of the price system. As he ex- 


plained, "monetary nationalism is a reflec- 
tion of the role of the state in the expansion 
of industrialism and the means by which the 
state is compelled to rely increasingly on 
expanded public debt and to avoid increas- 
ingly its effects. ...To obtain bread we must 
build a gun or lay down a stone" 16 

The American state was, to Innis, a par- 
ticularly grim case of the dilemma facing 
the institution of the modern state. It was 
caught in the ceaseless contradictions aris- 
ing out of fluctuating public opinion, pat- 
terned by the newspaper industry (televi- 
sion had not yet arrived), and the military 
implications of its highly nationalistic con- 
stitution . Apparently, Innis saw the problem 
arising out of the empowerment of America 
as a threat to the western civilisation and the 
world as a whole. One wishes it were pos- 
sible to see his reading of this threat as an 
emotional reaction of a paranoic Canadian. 
America was to Innis the most striking 
mutation of the space-bias inherent in the 
post-reformation western world. 17 In its 
American manifestation, it was incapable of 
solving the problems of survival and conti- 
nuity except in ways that would further 
accentuate the problems posed by space- 
bias. In a gently satirical remark on America's 
self-preoccupation, Innis wrote in the con- 
cluding lines of his paper entitled 'Military 
Implications of the American Constitution'; 
"Ostrogorski has quoted the remark that 
God looks after little children, drunken men, 
and the US. I hope it will not be thought 
blasphemous if I express the wish that He 
take an occasional glance in the direction of 
the rest of us." 18 

in 

From the perspective of Innisian political 
economy, the pursuit of mass literacy in the 
context of the so-called 'globalisation' of 
the Lidian economy calls for analysis at a 
number of levels. The advantages that a 
literate population offers to the growth of a 
market economy form a central theme in the 
discussion that follows. What might be the 
precise meaning of the 'growth of a market 
economy' in India is a major concern in- 
forming this discussion. At a different level, 
the discussion will cover the implications of 
becoming literate in terms of "what is there 
to read”. In addition to this generalised 
question, the discussion will also look at the 
specific problems of survival and develop- 
ment that the illiterates and nco-literates 
face in the emerging political economy. In 
this discussion the categories arising out of 
Innis' s works will be supplemented by some 
others, the sources of which are sufficiently 
familiar. 

It is commonly recorded that the lack of 
literacy is characteristic of the most vulner- 
able sections of Indian society. Vulnerabil- 
ity 1 in such usage implies a limited capacity 
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to sustain and protect oneself. Translated 
into more direct expression, it would mean 
an economic condition arising out of poor 
access to means of production. Members of 
the so-called vulnerable sections of society 
do not have independent and reliable access 
to the means, such as land or tools, neces- 
sary to generate a livelihood. All they have 
is the capacity to labour. For the opportunity 
to exercise this capacity they depend on 
people who own the means of production 
The ownership gives them a dominant posi- 
tion vis-a-vis those who only have 'owner- 
ship' of their capacity to perform physical 
labour and the immediate products of this 
capacity. 

Dominance carries with it the right to 
demand services at a price fixed by the 
dominant. This structure of relationship 
was explained well by the classical econo- 
mists but most starkly by Marx who added 
another dimension to it by pointing out the 
difference between the perspectives of the 
two parties involved in a relationship of 
dominance." For the owner of the means 
of production, the relationship usually im- 
plies an exchange of money (which the 
owner has because of prior advantage) 
with a commodity and/or service which is 
bought with the purpose that it can be sold 
at a higher price than what was paid to buy 
it. This forms the money-commodity- 
money (MCM) cycle in which the owner 
of the means of production moves. The 
person who does not own the means of 
production works in a cycle that starts 
with the 'commodity' of labour or some- 
other commodity which is the immediate 
fruit of labour. This commodity is ex- 
changed with money so that some other 
commodity, necessary for survival, can be 
purchased. This is the commodity-money- 
commodity (CMC) cycle. 

The CMC cycle represents, in its order- 
ing, the relationship of the 'vulnerable' sec- 
tions of society with the ones who are not 
vulnerable. The social geography of the 
illiterates coincides with the ’vulnerable’. 20 
Within the illiterate groups orcommunities 
an earlier stage of the CMC cycle seems to 
continue to operate in the context of a num- 
ber of daily needs. This earlier (in the evo- 
lutionary paradigm of Marx) stage is 
characterised by exchange of one commod- 
ity with another or a commodity-commod- 
ity (CC) cycle;, based purely on 'use values' 
as opposed to the 'exchange values’ under- 
lying the MCM cycle. The CC and CMC 
cycles, it seems, continue to provide spaces 
in intra-community exchanges which in- 
volve recognition and practice of use val- 
ues, while in relations involving exchanges 
'outside 1 the community or group the M C M 
cycle finds expression. 

The coexistence of CMC and MCM cycles 
in a society poses a serious problem of 
survival for those involved in the CMC 


cycle. As Kuricn points out, "deliberate 
cruelty is not required for the MCM ex- 
change to disrupt a productive activity geared 
to the CMC pattern of exchange." 21 This is 
because the dynamic of the MCM cycle is 
far stronger and all-encompassing than that 
of the CMC cycle, in terms of the reach of 
its products and the possibility that poten- 
tial users will be persuaded to buy these 
products in preference over others. Modern 
transport and communication are an inte- 
gral part of the MCM cycle. The marketing 
power embedded in the MCM cycle can also 
be assumed to be sufficient to lure the 
consumers of goods produced under the 
CMC cycle to now use goods produced by 
the MCM cycle. A competition now be- 
comes inevitable in which goods produced 
under the M C M cycle have a distinct advan- 
tage. Shift of the consumer away from its 
products acts as a major crisis for the CMC 
cycle. This crisis can be viewed as a fore- 
gone outcome of the penetration by the 
MCM cycle into a population sustained by a 
CMC cycle. 

It has been mentioned above that in a 
population sustained mainly by the CMC 
cycle, use values continue to be recognised 
and practised in a number of contexts while 
exchange values take over in others. Con- 
texts concerned with the subtler products of 
social interaction, such as knowledge and 
skills, are especially conducive to the con- 
tinuation of use values in apopulation living 
by the CMC or CC cycle but penetrated by 
the MCM cycle. The spill of a generalised 
kind of language of exchange, such as money, 
docs not decimate the reign of use and 
custom as long as the population remains 
capable of maintaining a distinction be- 
tween its relations with the world outside 
and the relations within it. (This framing 
ability in the context of value-practice may 
depend on factors like geographical togeth- 
erness and self-concept or identity — factors 
which are themselves directly influenced by 
forces of the M C M cycle.) It is in the nature 
of use values to operate within a limited 
spatial coverage. This is because use values 
require specific codes of communication 
and recognition. They are culture-bound to 
the point of being community-specific, even 
person-specific at times. They provide the 
community with a sense of continuity or 
time-bonding as opposed to the capacity to 
control space. On the contrary, exchange 
values are enacted by means of the 
generalised currency of money which ren- 
ders values culture-free and capable of be- 
ing practised without the limiting influence 
of geography. 

As a generalised skill, literacy has a far 
more meaningful and potent role to play in 
a culture steeped in exchange values than in 
one living mainly by use values. Oral ex- 
changes, with their greater ability to main- 
tain immediacies and active collectivities. 


are highly suitable to groups living by or 
permitting recognition Of use values. The 
penetration of an ecology based on ex- 
change values necessarily demands the 
spread of literacy in such groups irrespec- 
tive of individual needs, motivation and 
opportunity. Mass literacy and the storage 
systems of information it encourages can be 
seen as aspects of the fixed capital of a 
culture centred in exchange values. Knowl- 
edge, which is the most refined product of 
social interaction, is commodified when 
exchange values spread to every aspect of 
culture. Sources of knowledge, such as 
books, magazines and newspapers openly 
appear in vigorous exchanges taking place 
in the gigantic MCM cycle, sharing all the 
features characteristic of the commodities 
revolving in this cycle, pushed by the mov- 
ing force of money and its accumulation. 
Literacy opens up phenomenal possibilities 
for the blossoming of human resource as its 
monopolistic (compulsory) control spreads; 
but, as in the case of other monopoly fixed 
capital, the fixed capital of literacy too 
features the gnawing problem of unused 
capacity. The all-encompassing, humanis- 
tic promises of mass literacy prove an illu- 
sion. Its putative effects on the best of its 
practitioners are drowned in the roar of 
capital. The more modest practitioners of 
literacy, the millions who achieve func- 
tional literacy as it is called, are forced to 
devour the most commodified of all literate 
expressions — advertisements and pulp lit- 
erature. 22 

Advertisements come to the functionally 
literate through two major media today, 
television and newspapers. In the case of 
television, it is popularly believed that it 
circumvents the need for literacy in its audi- 
ence. This popular belief is based on a 
superficial view of television. The needs 
that advertisements on television create de- 
pend for their fulfilment on literacy as much 
as newspapers require literacy among their 
readers. As far as the advertiser is con- 
cerned, literacy is brand-distinguishing abil- 
ity. Only monopoly business can be con- 
ducted in the absence of this ability in the 
audience. As soon as competition enters the 
scene — and this is when advertising be- 
comes really important 23 — literacy becomes 
relevant. The crucial difference between 
television and newspapers is that the former 
mainly uses entertainment to sell advertise- 
ments while the latter uses news for the 
same purpose. It is in this context that 
newspapers are more literacy-dependent and 
therefore provide better justification for mass 
literacy. This must be why literacy 
programmes customarily mention the abil- 
ity to read newspapers as the desirable end- 
product of learning to become literate. The 
rhetoric of this argument equates news with 
awareness. This general equation makes it 
unnecessary to reveal how precisely the 
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ability to read newspapers will benefit the 
illiterate. 

It does seem diabolical to suggest in a 
world as we see constructed in India today, 
particularly in the context of India's devel- 
opment, that news cannot be equated with 
awareness. One must sec such an equation 
as being based on a naive perception as it 
ignores the processes involved in the assem- 
bly, designirtg and dissemination of news in 
he modem world. As part of the global 
media business, these processes are 
characterised by the same features of capital 
accumulation and the pursuit of the capacity 
to gain control over space and resources that 
are characterise of any other global, mul- 
tinational business. Indeed, it is impossible 
and futile to make an attempt to analyse the 
concept of news without taking into account 
the context of the news industry as it has 
developed over the last one hundred years or 
so, 24 News and entertainment are both im- 
portant participants in the market relations 
that the M C M cycle reifies. And they are not 
just participants; they also accelerate the 
MCM cycle by promoting its cultural and 
political correlates. 

The attempt to locate literacy in the con- 
text of different but coexisting cycles of 
production defined along Marx's reflec- 
tions was made here with the purpose of 
achieving a precise understanding of the so- 
called victims of illiteracy. We should now 
spare a moment to reflect on the nature of 
the naming which identifies vast numbers, 
of people, Willi complex histories and skills, 
in terms of a collective disability. The right 
to name in this manner is part of the hege- 
mony that the literate have. The right ex- 
tends to constructing a demonology of illit- 
eracy witnessed in events where effigies of 
illiteracy are publicly burnt under the aus- 
pices of state-sponsored literacy drives. 
The demonology allows the literate to en- 
dow themselves with all legitimate quali- 
ties such as a scientific temper, a secular 
outlook, and the illiterate with all negative 
characteristics such as obscurantism, com- 
munalism, and so on. Clearly, the right to 
name is a monopoly of the literate. It is 
based, apart from other things of a mate 
rial nature, on their access to modern 
knowledge systems and institutionalised 
education. 

However, to identify the naming party as 
the literate is to commit a serious mistake, 
that of aggregating a varied population rang- 
ing from those who can barely cope with 
their material and cultural conditions de- 
spite their literacy, to those with the power 
to shape their own and others' conditions. 
At another level, the range includes literacy 
in the Indian languages at one end of the 
spectrum, and literacy in English on the 
other end. Hnglish is associated with the 
symbolic legacy of power as well as with the 
materially and culturally dominant parts of 


the world today. Literacy, howsoever ad- 
vanced, in an Indian language cannot bring 
the same reach and grip that English brings 
in relation to present day global markets of 
both commodities and knowledge or skill. 
Disaggregation of the literate in terms of 
what they arc literate in is necessary if one 
wishes to take cognisance of the mystifica- 
tion practised when literacy is glorified as 
an empowering skill by itself. Apparently, 
there are many literacies, 25 and it is not 
literacy as such but literacy in a particular 
language, and in certain crucial functions of 
that language, that makes a positive differ- 
ence to the power one is able to wield with 
its help. 

Disaggregation of the illiterate is equally 
necessary. We are used to seeing national 
profiles of illiteracy drawn by disaggregat- 
ing the illiterates according to age, sex, 
caste or occupation. These profiles permit 
only certain, rather well known aspects of 
the relationships between illiteracy and 
economic ill-being to be appreciated. The 
geography of illiteracy is only vaguely re- 
vealed by such profiles, mainly in terms of 
inter-state, and in some cases inter-regional, 
differences. There is a need to look deeper at 
the geography of illiteracy, at levels below 
the state and regional levels and in terms of 
the relationship between mass illiteracy and 
production processes. In the state of Madhya 
Pradesh, which is counted among the least 
literate states in the country, mass illiteracy 
resides in its severest form in the 'inner' 
recesses of the state. Typically, these inner 
recesses are staple or raw-material produc- 
ing parts of districts, supplying them to the 
developed commercial or industrial centres 
of the district or outside. Inter-district varia- 
tion in illiteracy figures conceals this phe- 
nomenon. The kind of micro-geography of 
illiteracy I am proposing here would cor- 
roborate the metropolis-hinterland or core- 
periphery models that are part of the depen- 
dency theory of development. In the current 
market-friendly climate of our country, de- 
pendency theory is derisively cited as a 
theory of the 60s and the 70s, as if theories 
are not supposed to last more than 20 years 
(true, the market philosophy does favour 
planned obsolescence!). 26 Such derisiveness 
can only testify to the metropolis at ion of 
social inquiry which is consistent with the 
larger trends of the market-development 
model. 

Problems of the inner regions or the hin- 
terland have only worsened over the years, 
even as markets have grown and consoli- 
dated. Research on regional inequalities 
points in this direction 27 even though such 
research has been made without a broad 
theoretical framework other than what is 
available within the modernisation theory. 
The relationship between developed centres 
and the staple-producing hinterlands has 
deep relevance In the study of illiteracy. If 


illiteracy implies an incapacity to fend 
against threats to survival and progress, it is 
highly meaningful that illiteracy should have 
its tightest hold in spaces which have been 
rendered extractable by the advancement of 
modern communications, but which are 
unable to develop in the sense in which 
development implies choice and 'doing' 
capacities of people — a term Macpherson 
uses to distinguish the developmental from 
the extractive concept of power. 28 

Why the inner spaces or hinterlands 
should interest today's market forces is not 
difficult to grasp. From a long, historical 
overview, these spaces have acted as shel- 
ters for the use values which impede the 
expansion of market relations. Natural re- 
sources as well as labour resources of these 
spaces remain relatively difficult to exploit 
on any large scale. Competition among en- 
trepreneurs willing to venture into these 
spaces remains sluggish, even unfair from 
the point of view of parties that happen to 
come late. Parties interested in selling their 
products also find the low-key consumer- 
ism of the population and its monopolistic 
control by earlier arrivals an annoying prob- 
lem. From the perspective of the market, 
people residing in such spaces remain com- 
mitted to products and opportunities that are 
not capable of providing maximised satis- 
faction. For an MCM cycle to be set in 
motion in such areas would require first, 
means of rapid communication, and sec- 
ondly, market awareness or socialisation 
into market-culture. Having begun during 
the colonial period, the first task received 
substantial attention after independence by 
way of enhancement of road ways, widening 
of narrower railways, and introduction of 
always, while investments were lacking in 
manufacturing activity and in primary areas 
of welfare such as health and children's 
education. (Marx's somewhat naive hope 
that building of transport facilities under 
colonial auspices would help in the develop- 
ment of an industrial base in India stands 
belied in India's vast hinterlands.) 

The story of modernisation of communi- 
cations and means of trade has recently 
entered into a new stage with the arrival of 
direct dialling facilities for national and 
international telephone calls from every dis- 
trict in the country. It cannot be just coinci- 
dence that the task of modernisation of 
telecommunications was accomplished at 
the speed at which it was, just in time for the 
forma] announcement of liberalisation and 
globalisation policies of the 90s. The invest- 
ment in Indian telecommunications in- 
creased markedly from mid-BOs onwards, 29 
making accessible district after district to 
the metropolitan cities and the rest of the 
world, setting the stage for the 'opening' of 
the economy. Clearly, the 'open' economy 
was sentient enough to ensure that the means 
by which it could efficiently function were 
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ready before it received political and legal 
sanctions to go ahead. By providing the 
means of instant transfer of capital to the 
points of hectic resource-exploitation activ- 
ity and management of goods without change 
in location, the modernised telecommuni- 
cations industry has greatly augmented the 
capacities that modern transport facilities 
had created for exploitation of resources of 
the hinterlands. We can also see that avail- 
ability of modem communications, in the 
absence of or prior to (he development of 
modern manufacturing in large spatial blocks 
of the country, has promoted commercial as 
opposed to industrial growth. This trend 
scontinues to lend strength, as Sau points 
out, to the tendency towards dependence on 
and unequal exchange with the advanced 
economies of the world . 30 

The second step towards galvanising the 
M C M cycle in the 'backward' spaces is the 
creation of market awareness. This task, 
already well under way under the auspices 
of the mass media, is now being completed 
with the help of a strident push towards 
achievement of mass ('total') literacy . 31 In 
an ethos created by the unleashing of cable 
television and now multi-channel satellite 
television, the function of tenuous literacy 
among the poor and oppressed masses can 
be in no doubt. The district collector of 
Pudukkottai in Tamil Nadu has interpreted 
and implemented this function with greater 
candour than others by carrying out a survey 
of brand-awareness among neo-literates to 
ascertain the success of the literacy 
programme in his district . 32 Apparently, the 
collector is responding to the stark reality of 
a situation in which there is little to read 
other than names of competing consumer 
products. A valiant effort is indeed being 
made to produce special literature for nco- 
literates, but such literature (which is inevi- 
tably didactic, but that is another story into 
which we cannot go here) is not a part of the 
real world of book-publishing which con- 
tinues to be afflicted by the ever-rising 
prices of paper while newsprint is 
subsidised), a still rise in postal tariff for 
book transport, an gross neglect of the 
public library system. It is very difficult to 
imagine that an ethos constructed for the 
specific purpose of legitimising the 
liberalisation and globalisation programmes 
can actually permit mass literacy to be used 
as an instrument of announcing people's 
reading of the world as opposed to the 
hoardings designed to be swallowed by the 
people. 

In the context of changing state-market 
relations, it is a moot question whether the 
state is acting on behalf of the market in 
financing and pursuing the current literacy 
drive. If this is so, it need not be seen as un 
unusual turn in the story of state-market 
relations in India. The turn is consistent with 
the theory of state-market relations under 


the regime of property, as Heilbroner ex- 
plains more clearly than others: 

...the state foists upon the public the costs of 
those activities that would result in mon- 
etary 'losses' if they were carried out by the 
economic sphere, while recognising as in- 
violable the right of private enterprise to 
benefit from its profitable undertakings. This 
socialisation of losses applies to much of the 
network of canals, railways, highways, and 
airways that have played an indispensable 
part in capitalist growth, as well as the pro- 
vision of literate and socialised work forces 
through public education programmes, the 
protection of public health, and the tike. All 
these are examples of 'public works' behind 
whose manifest usefulness for the citizenry 
at large lies the latent economic function of 
providing necessary inputs for the opera- 
tions of the M-C-M circuit, and the political 
function of strengthening the regime of the 
dominant class." 

Economic and cultural trends indicate that 
the market economy now consolidating in 
our country may have more to do with 
dominant classes in far-off countries than 
with our own who may be acting as repre- 
sentatives and partners of the so-called 
multinational interests. The 'representative' 
role of the local partners in such enterprise 
is necessarily accompanied by indifference 
to long-term meanings and psychological 
protection against self-criticism-venality, 
in short. The literacy that the state is busily 
spreading under these kinds of exigent cir- 
cumstances cannot be what its customary, 
humanistic meaning suggests: the ability to 
read and decide. The perspective I have 
followed in this paper suggests that the 
dominant message of mass literacy in our 
times may merely contain the invitation to 
the masses to comply and participate in their 
own continued undoing. 

'Undoing' is admittedly a strong, perhaps 
dramatic word to use in the context of 
present-day developments. How the new 
economic policy, particularly the wholesale 
devotion to the market as an ideology, will 
effect India's future and the condition of the 
oppressed masses may be a matter of de- 
bate. Its debate-worthiness, however, does 
not cover the main issue raised in this paper, 
namely, the differential capacities of re- 
gions and classes of people to participate in 
the emerging market economy. Those who 
propose a bright prospect for the structur- 
ally adjusted, opened up economy do not 
attend to the question whether all regions of 
the country and all sections of society will 
do well, or some will do well at the expense 
of others. Indeed, the tendency to aggregate 
economic futures, under the banner of the 
nation's economic future, seems to be a part 
of the logic of capitalism. In this matter, 
theories of economic growth have remained 
rooted in the early liberal political theories 
which proposed that the pursuit of self- 
interest is the best means of achieving col- 


lective social good . 34 Accumulation of sur- 
plus, which lies at the heart of the concept of 
economic growth under the regime of capi- 
tal, requires an aggregation of natural and 
human resources. Movement of resources, 
migration of labour, and employment of 
labour at the lowest possible rates are essen- 
tial to economic growth. No wonder the 
history of colonialism and imperialism is so 
central to the history of the industrial revo- 
lution under capitalism. If we divest the 
concept of colonialism of its association 
with foreign rule, we would notice that the 
concept is still of use in the study of the 
relationship between classes and regions. 
This is a pertinent point to make in the 
Indian context where a variety of exchange 
processes co-exist and relationships between 
regions is commonly characterised by un- 
equal exchange. In our kind of economic 
order, national-level aggregation of produc- 
tion or income serves to push the economic 
experience of the so-called backward re- 
gions and vulnerable sections of the popula- 
tion out of view. The cost at which these 
regions and sections are able to plug into the 
national economy is similarly overlooked , 33 
Occasionally, one such region or grouping 
of people erupts into the nation-state's aware- 
ness by asserting its economic and cultural 
demands. Political and state processes then 
slowly activate themselves to deal with the 
recalcitrant voice, and sometimes succeed 
in turning it into a politically legible and 
legitimate language, but the economic order 
marches on, untouched. 

Mass literacy cannot offer even a minor 
panacea for resolving the contradictions 
arising out of this scenario; as an isolated 
strategy, it is likely to deepen some of the 
contradictions. If literacy is to become a 
part of the solution rather than a part of the 
problem, it will have to be conceptualised as 
one of the means to construct a post-liberal 
democratic scenario. 3 '’ Looking in that di- 
rection, we can profitably ask the question: 
Can the oral be used and developed as a 
resource for creative social action? The 
question draws its importance from the 
strong oral repertoire that is featured in 
Indian lore and knowledge systems. True, 
oral traditions are dying which is why the 
loud but ironical appeal to document them is 
heard these days. The appeal is ironical 
because documentation is a literate device 
which cannot really save the oral from dy- 
ing. The oral word can be resurrected and 
strengthened only when it is put to use. Such 
a thought obviously goes against the liter- 
ate-oral opposition which is central to lit- 
eracy-related policy planning today. Indeed, 
in the present ethos which is hegemonised 
by literate communication, the idea may be 
seen as a conspiracy to promote the vested 
interests who want to keep India illiterate, a 
blot on the world, etc . 37 In an inquiry into 
literate-oral relations in ancient India, 
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Thapar 38 shows that "in many areas of In- 
dian experience from the early past, the 
literate did not shut out the oral. In fact it 
often drew from oral sources'". The oral 
continues to pervade our social life, its 
political, legal and economic institutions. 
It often lurks under the glossy, hard sur- 
face of literate practices, shaping deci- 
sions in unrecognised, illegitimate, and 
often erratic ways. Its formal growth, as a 
system of storage and refinement of knowl- 
edge and skills, stopped long ago, but its 
memory remains as does the memory of 
use values. 39 

Recognition of the oral will permit the 
development of balancing forces in a sys- 
tem dominated, and in certain sectors 
monopolised, by literate communication. 
Freire's emphasis on ’dialogue’ was an at- 
tempt to resurrect the oral as a resource for 
social action, but it was hopelessly, though 
expectedly, misinterpreted by the literate 
world. In his last, little-read book, Dewey 
recognised the potential of the oral word in 
the context of his analysis of a public which 
is unable to act as a community. 40 He felt 
that the technologies of interaction had failed 
to make their expected contribution to 
democratic institutions and culture. Dewey 
saw democracy not merely as a system of 
governance, but as a way of life. He argued 
that the printed word had an important role 
in strengthening democracy, but this role 
was incomplete without local dialogue." Sys- 
tematic and continuous inquiry into all the 
conditions which affect association and their 
dissemination in print is a pre-condition of 
the creation of a true public. But it and its 
results are but tools after all. Their final 
actuality is accomplished in face-to-face 
relationships by means of direct give and 
take... Ideas which are not communicated, 
shared and reborn in expression are but 
soliloquy, and soliloquy is but broken and 
imperfect thought". Dewey's point is that 
the space and the capacity for oral associa- 
tion arc necessary to bring the logic of 
inquiry, which is central to democratic life, 
to fulfilment. 

Acknowledgement of the validity of oral 
skills will constitute a major shift in present 
policy disposition. Most significantly, it 
will imply abandonment of the common 
perception of illiteracy as a stigmaor threat. 
Oral skills are no different from the ad- 
vanced skills associated with literacy in that 
they rise and mature in use. However, toput 
oral skills to use in a conscious manner 
requires serious adjustments in the concepts 
of time and technology that arise out of our 
infatuation with the written and printed word. 
The 'great divide' theory, proposing a cru- 
cial difference between the cognitive poten- 
tials of the literate as opposed to oral com- 
munication, will have to be dropped. Telling 
evidence regarding the incorrectness of this 
popular theory first became available some 


time back, in Scribner and Cole's work on 
the Vai; 41 yet, the theory has persisted, riding 
on the perennial currents of 'common sense' 
and a certain kind of research- The moot 
point arising out of Scribner and Cole's 
study was that "the development of cogni- 
tive skills demands more than the imparting 
of a particular technology, even if that tech- 
nology is literacy; it depends crucially on 
how a particular technology is used and the 
web of practices and functions in which the 
technology is enmeshed.' 42 If it is the nature 
of liverate practices, rather than the presence 
or absence of literacy, which determines the 
consequences, both personal and social, of 
literacy, then we ought to pay more attention 
than we have been willing to pay to the uses 
to which literacy is being put in our times. 
The potential of mass literacy will be shaped 
by ihese uses, and by the social and eco- 
nomic overheads involved in those uses, 
rather than by some mystical power inher- 
ent in literacy. 
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